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British Views on Postwar 
~ Economic Stumbling Blocks 
between U.S. and Britain 


[The opening words of the broadcast from England were not 
heard in the United States.] 


SIR FREDERICK: .... of emotion, as much indeed as in the re- 
gion of policy itself. Crowther, will you give us your line of approach 
to this subject of stumbling blocks in the postwar field? 


Mr. CrowTHer: The first impression, which I derive from my 
correspondence with people on the other side of the Atlantic and 
from reading American newspapers and magazines, is that there 
seems to be growing up a feeling in the United States that there is 
some deep-seated difference of aim on economic policy between the 
British and the American people—that we want to arrive at differ- 
ent solutions. That I believe to be completely and absolutely un- 
true. The aim of economic policy, I believe, both in America and in 
England, is the same. 

There are, in my opinion, three major aims which we have in 
common, and I would classify them in this way: First of all, we 


want to raise the standard of living of the ordinary man; second, we 
want to eliminate unemployment; and, third, we want to pre- 
_ serve and increase the freedom of the individual citizen. On those 
aims the two countries are agreed—whatever their differences may 
be about the methods of attaining those objects. 


Str FREDERICK: We have heard Crowther as an experienced ob- 
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server of economic life on that subject. Brooke, what do you, as a 
Conservative member of Parliament, say to that? 


Mr. Brooke: I am glad that Crowther has made those three 
points. I agree with him that there is an identity of aims between 
the two countries. I cannot understand the feeling in certain quar- 
ters that there is a great diversity. I am sure that it does not exist. 


Mr. Lasxt: I agree as well, Whyte, with what Crowther has said, 
although it is rather like saying that both countries are in favor of 
love and fine thinking. | 
| 
Sir FREDERICK: That is all you want to add? | 
We have now had four British voices on that; we want the Ameri- 


can voice. Barnes, what have you to say? | 


Mr. Barnes: Certainly no American would quarrel with that 
statement of the aims we have in common. The Republicans and 
Democrats and members of all parties in the United States, I be- 
lieve, would subscribe to those three main objectives. There might, 
however, be some difference arising when we moved into the field 04 
methods—of how we propose, each of us, to achieve those aims. 
There is especially some feeling in America of apprehension that 
Britain is going all out for state controls and for a kind—a rey 
version, perhaps—of a corporate state to achieve these aims. ) 


SIR FREDERICK: Before we pass that back to Crowther, I would 
like to hear Laski again continue his argument. 


Mr. Laskt: It is really nonsensical on the part of anyone tc 
think that we are going in for a version of the corporate state. We dc 
need, in our circumstances, more government intervention in Great 
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Britain—certainly far more than the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or the American Chambers of Commerce realize. But it is 
about time that Americans understood that freedom in this country 
is as real and as profound as it is anywhere in the world. 


Sir FREDERICK: That is true. 


Mr. Barnes: Maybe these Americans I was speaking of, who are 
afraid of a trend toward more state control in Britain, are simply 
afraid of Laski. 


Sir FREDERICK: Afraid of Laski? Well, theré is something in that, 
perhaps. 


Mr. Brooke: They may perhaps be justified. I am not sure that 
Laski and I would agree about what we meant if we both used the 
words “more government intervention”; but what I am sure about 
is that American ideas that Britain is going totalitarian are quite 
ridiculous. There is nothing to that at all. In so far as we have given 
up our powers to the state, we have done so voluntarily for war pur- 
poses; and in so far as we continue to do so after the war, we will again 
be doing it voluntarily and democratically. 

Winston Churchill put the matter extremely well in one of his 
broadcasts when he said something like this: ““The modern state,” 
he said, ‘‘will increasingly concern itself with the economic well- 
being of the nation, but it is all the more vital to arrive at the earli- 
est moment at a widespread, healthy, and vigorous private enter- 
prise.” 


Sir FREDERICK: Crowther, it is time for you to come back, be- 
cause your name has been mentioned several times by the others at 
the microphones. 


Mr. CrowTueEr: As is usual, perhaps, I find that I agree with 
both sides. It is quite ridiculous to suggest that this country is going 
to abandon its long tradition of freedom or that it is going to be- 
come anything that could be called totalitarian or Fascist. On the 
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other hand, Laski is entirely right in saying that we are going to ) 
have a greater degree of government control over economic affairs 
here than is probable in the United States. 


Str FREDERICK: Crowther, you had better go on and give some | 
of the reasons for it and explain the differences between the Ameri-. 


can situation and our own. | 


Mr. CrowTuHeER: I was going to say that if we believe in having | 
more control, it is not because we have an overdose of “original sin’; 
it is rather because of the difference in the circumstances and the. 
position of the two countries. There are, I think, three cardinal dif- 
ferences between the American circumstance and the British cir- 
cumstance that are worth mentioning. 

In the first place, Britain is being impoverished by this war. We. 
are having to fight and pay for the war out of our accumulated capi-| 
tal from the past. We shall be poorer as a result of the war. America, | 
on the other hand, is finding opportunities in the war very greatly. 
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to increase her capital equipment and productive power. In many 
ways, perhaps, America will not be enriched by the war; but, com- 
pared with our position in Britain, America will certainly be en- 
riched by the war. 

Secondly, in matters of international trade the two countries 
differ. Britain is a buyer. Our chief difficulty is to find the means of 
selling enough to pay for what we buy. America, on the other hand, 
is a seller. America’s chief difficulty is to find the means by which 
other countries can sell to America enough to pay for the goods they 
want to buy from America.’ 

And, thirdly, there is a big difference, it seems to me, in another 


1In 1938 total British exports and imports ran to about 30 per cent of her 
national income. In the United States the total was only about 8 per cent. 
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respect. In Britain, our population has finished its increase; there is 
no more rise to come. In America, the rise will go on for several 
decades or generations more. That must mean that although our 
economic expansion in this country will continue, it will continue 
at a slower rate than is true in America. 


All those three things seem to me to add up to the fact that our _ 


problems here in Britain are those of careful husbanding of re- 
sources. Our resources are large, but they are limited, and we have 
carefully to husband them. That is the difference between our posi- 
tion and America’s. 


Str FREDERICK: The way in which Crowther has stated the situa- 
tion would be generally accepted, with perhaps some differences, 


over here in England. How far does what he said, Barnes, throw — 


light upon the doubts or the apprehensions that have been expressed 
over in your country? 


Mr. Barnes: Of course, Sir Frederick, no American can talk | 
with confidence on so British a problem as this. Most Americans | 
might feel, however, that Crowther has stated the future in pretty | 
gloomy terms. It is, perhaps, rather a long-distance headache to 


pick up now and to worry about the falling-off in population. I be- 
lieve that most American businessmen feel that there is an enormous 
market at home in selling iceboxes and cars and houses to people 
who are already born and are already consumers. 


Mr. Crowruer: I did not mean to be gloomy at all, but let me 


try to make my point clear. You say that it is a long-distance head- | 
ache; it is not here. We have already appointed a Royal Commis- | 
sion to go into this whole question of the population, which is be- | 


ginning to worry us quite a bit. 


Str FREDERICK: A Royal Commission is the most serious form of 
inquiry we can engage in in Britain, isn’t it? 


Mr. CRowtHEr: That is so. 


Let me put the difference in this way: In this country, for exam- 
ple, our housing problem is to improve the standard of the number 
of houses we have. We have enough houses, or very nearly, for the 
population; it is a question of improving the standard. 


SIR FREDERICK: Providing we replace those that have been lost, 
yes. 


Mr. CrowTueER: Yes. In America there is the double problem, it 
seems to me, of improving the standard of the existing houses and 
also of building a lot more for the rising population. 


SIR FREDERICK: Brooke, it is time for you to come back. 


Mr. Brooke: I like Crowther’s phrase about ‘careful hus- 
bandry.” That seems to me to express exactly what the British 
need is. May I just take up his second point? 


Sirk FREDERICK: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. Brooke: He said that Britain must find means of selling 
enough abroad to pay for what we “want” to buy. I would rather 
say what we “‘need”’ to buy, because this is the most striking differ- 
ence, I think, in the positions of the two countries. We are not self- 
supporting in food or in essential materials for industry. We want 
to buy these. We can only buy these if we are able to sell abroad a 
sufficiently large quantity of British exports. If other countries do 
not assist us in that aim, then, inevitably, we have to cut down, by 
government control, our import trade. That is why it strikes me 
that the degree of government control necessary in Britain will de- 
pend in a large part upon American policy.? 


2“ |. Britain is really self-sufficient in only one of the great materials of 
warmaking—coal, which is the underpinning of her whole economic life. Before 
the war she was dependent on the outside world for 60 per cent of her food ton- 
nage, much iron ore, as well as most of the nonferrous metals. In 1938 total im- 
ports ran to about $3,500,000,000, of which food amounted to $1,400,000,000, 
other raw materials $1,200,000,000, and manufactured goods the balance. These 
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Sir FREDERICK: Laski, do you agree with that? 


Mr. Laski: In a way, yes; but I think that Brooke is stating it 
much too generally and, if I may say so, much too politely. I do 
not think that there is an atom of evidence anywhere to show that 
the American policy of free enterprise can possibly lead to full em- 
ployment. If it does not lead to full employment, then the prob- 


were paid for by exports of about $2 billion, the balance being made good by 
revenues from overseas investment, shipping, and services. 

“Though no figures have been published since 1940, it is safe to guess that 
imports of manufactured goods have been slashed by more than so per cent, and 
imports of foods (including Lend-Lease) also by 50 per cent. The latter has been 
accomplished by a heroic revamping of her agricultural economy, by crowding 
tractors onto the land, and by shifting her diet from meats and fats to cereals 

..” (“Britain’s Balance Sheet,” Fortune, November, 1943). 
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lems that lie ahead between our two countries are bound to be very 
grave. 


Mr. Brooke: Laski, I am not qualified to pronounce on what will 
be the effectiveness of American internal policy. What I think you 
and I can both agree on is that the aim, the aim of Americans, is for 
employment. I believe, for myself, as the Americans do, that private 
enterprise is the road to full employment. However, I must say that 
there is a widespread suspicion in Britain that Americans are going 
to hold on very obstinately to some particular ideas and methods of 
theirs which will, in fact, be found to be incompatible with full em- 
ployment. 


SIR FREDERICK: In order to round out the argument, I would 
like to hear from Crowther something on the impact of American 
policy in the future upon British interests and British policy. 


Mr. CrowTHER: That is a tall order. First, I would like just to 
say a word about what Laski and Brooke have been arguing about 
the last minute or two. I am not going to intervene in the quarrel 
about free enterprise or socialism as a means of securing full em- 
ployment, but the point which I do want to bring home to our Amer- 
ican listeners is this: They should realize that we in this country are 
very frightened indeed of an American depression—an American 
depression! In many ways, I believe, we are more frightened of an 
American depression than of our own depression, because after this 
war America is going to be much the most powerful country eco- 
nomica!ly. A depression on the 1929 scale in America will absolutely 
ruin our British prospects for prosperity and stability at home. This 
is our biggest fear in all these things, and we want to be assured, 
therefore, that you are in America going to solve the problem of full 
employment. 


Mr. Laskt: I would like to go further than Crowther. I would 
like to say that a depression of the 1929 scale, or anything like it in 
the United States, will be a world calamity. The thing that disturbs 
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and depresses me is that the philosophy of the American business- 
man seems to me exactly the same as that which led the United 
States to the great depression in 1929. I do not see any reason to 
suppose that history will not repeat itself. 


Sir FREDERICK: Barnes, it is time for you to come back, because 
we have been talking about America for the last few minutes. 


Mr. Barnes: Speaking as an American, I ought to chip in at this 

point with a reminder that American businessmen have learned a 
great deal in the last ten or fifteen years. Britain will make a serious 
mistake if it thinks that we in America are Daniel Boones—each 
man with a musket and an undying belief in completely free enter- 
prise. After all, a lot of water has gone under the bridge in the last 
half-generation in America. Some of the pump-priming, or reflation- 
ary proposals, we hear about in London this summer make many 
Americans think in the American phrase, ‘“This is where we came 
in, 
SIR FREDERICK: Before we go any further, it is time to remind our 
listeners in the United States who we are. However, before I do 
even that, I want to say that, owing to circumstances beyond our 
control in London, this program went ahead on the air one minute 
before its scheduled time, so some of you may have missed the be- 
ginning of our discussion. 


But let me try to sum up where we are and who we are. This is © 


brought to you by the British Broadcasting Corporation in London, 
by the very work and courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany of America and also by the hospitality of the University of 
Chicago RounD TABLE. 

This forum is discussing today economic stumbling blocks in the 
postwar period between Great Britain and the United States. 
Crowther started off by reminding us all—and you—that there is, 
and that there must be, a general agreement on the ultimate aims of 
full employment and so on but that there is, and must be, a certain 
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amount of disagreement on methods. The importance of a discus- 
sion of this sort—a trans-Atlantic exchange of opinion—is that we 
get to a real understanding of the situation on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

One of the difficulties raised here has been that there is a certain 
apprehension in the United States regarding the degree of official 
and centralized postwar control in Great Britain. There is a lot of 
discussion going on in England about that; it is a matter of consid- 
erable controversy. Crowther has shown us the reasons why a cer- 
tain element—perhaps a large element—of control over here will be 
necessary, and he brought it to the point by reminding us that in 
Great Britain one of our main problems will be what he called the 
“husbanding of our resources,” since we have spent so much of our 
resources on fighting the war. 

A great deal of this problem turns on full employment—how it 
can be gained as a matter of necessity for the whole world, and, par- 
ticularly, in view of the importance of the American economic fac- 
tor, how full employment will be gained and sustained in the United 
States. Obviously it will be done not by pursuing old paths but by 
guiding ourselves with the idea of an expanding economy. 

British policy obviously must be one of world scope, and, in the 
world scope, the operation of the American factor is going to be the 
most important. Therefore, what we and the world want to be satis- 
fied upon is that the American idea of “‘free enterprise,” as it has 
been named in the past, will in effect produce full employment. 

We had better come now to the discussion of some of the specific 
questions involved in the general subject now before us. We are en- 
gaged in discussing stumbling blocks between the two countries. 
‘ Laski, will you continue with some specific points? 


Mr. Lasxi: Let me take the first big item that seems to me to 
stand in the way of all our understanding. That is the American 
tariff. I want to say with emphasis that it seems to me to be non- 
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sensical to preach that the reciprocal trade agreements do in any 
way touch the gravity of the problem. 


SiR FREDERICK: Barnes, what about that? 


Mr. Barnes: A great many Americans are beginning to under- 
stand what Laski has just said about the gravity of the tariff prob- 
lem. There is no point in debating whether the chicken came before 
the egg, but America is also aware of the fact that we are all in- 
volved in the tariff problem now—the British in the Ottawa Agree- 
ments as much as we in our tariff legislation.’ 

Perhaps most Americans today are worried about how they are 
going to clear foreign trade after the war in the face of an aggressive 
export policy on Great Britain’s part. If the United States has be- 
come a world power in this war, it may have to act as a world power. 
In trade terms this may raise very serious problems in our relations 
with each other. 


SiR FREDERICK: There is nobody in London that knows that side 
of the subject better than Geoffrey Crowther. What about it, Crow- 
ther? 


Mr. CrowTHErR: My answer to Barnes is that in this country 
we have to be aggressive about our export policy. I do not mean to 
say that we have to break any of the rules, but we have to push 
hard, and for two reasons. 

First of all, during the war we have lost our export trade. Let me 
give you the case of cotton goods—one of our largest items. During 
the war, British exports of cotton goods have fallen to about a 
quarter of what they were before the war. American exports of cot- 
ton goods (and I am not talking about Lend-Lease goods, or any- 
thing of the sort—just ordinary commercial sales) are very nearly 
double what they were before the war. Therefore we have to fight 
hard to get that back. 


3 The Ottawa Preferences granted certain tariff exceptions for trade between 
England and the Empire. 
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Secondly, it is not enough merely to get it back, because we have | 
lost so much of our foreign investments and our means of earning 
money by carrying goods in our ships and so forth that we have to | 


increase our exports. We have not only to get them back to what 
they were before the war, but we have to make them larger still if 
we are to pay our way and balance our books as the Americans want 
us to do. So, I say that we have to be aggressive; we have no choice. 


Str FREDERICK: Thank you very much, Crowther. Brooke, you, 
of course, have got to see this from the point of view of what is pos- 
sible in terms of legislation and administration by the British gov- 


4“QOver the three-year period 1936-38, Britain’s yearly imports averaged 
£950,000,000. These were paid for chiefly out of the following sources of income: 
exports, valued at £562,000,000; net investment income, £203,000,000; net 
liquidation of investments, £44,000,000; net shipping receipts, £105,000,000; 
net commissions on banking and insurance, £36,000,000. In other words, Britain 
during these years bought roughly 59 per cent of its imports with exports, 26 per 
cent with investment income or liquidation, 11 per cent with shipping income, 
and 4 per cent with banking and insurance receipts. 

“As a result of the war, however, Britain’s ability to pay for imports has been 
severely, and probably permanently, cut in one of these categories, and threat- 
ened with serious reduction in another. Its ability to maintain imports, and hence 
its post-war standard of living, will depend on the extent of these losses and the 
degree to which they can be compensated for by gains in other areas. 

“Apart from a net reduction of some £650,000,000 in its pre-war holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange—about £500,000,000 ($2,000,000,000) having been 
spent in the United States—Britain’s net position with respect to the rest of the 
world has deteriorated since 1939 in two respects: first, by the sale or pledging of 
securities and direct and miscellaneous investments; second, by the accumula- 
tion of overseas debt in the form of sterling balances. In view of this process of 
disinvestment, which is still proceeding, it can be expected that Britain’s net in- 
vestment income at the close of the war—assuming the war to end in 1944—will 
be about 60 per cent less than it averaged in the three pre-war years, that is, in 
the neighborhood of £85,000,000 as compared with £203,000,000 during 1936— 


“In addition to definite losses in investment income and the threat of prob- 
able losses in service receipts, Britain—like the United States and other United 
Nations—is faced with the disruption of many long-established channels of ex- 
port trade... .’’ (Howard P. Whidden, Jr., ‘“‘Britain’s Postwar Trade and World 
Economy,” Foreign Policy Reports, December 15, 1943, pp. 254-56). 
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ernment. How do you see it from the point of view from inside the 
House of Commons? 


Mr. Brooke: Crowther is right, and we all feel in the House of 
Commons that Crowther is right on that point and that what he 
has stated are facts with which we all have to reckon. 

There is another point I would like to add—one on which I expect 
Barnes and a great many Americans will agree. So many of the trade 
practices which Americans dislike in other countries are, in fact, de- 
fensive reactions to protect those countries against the situation 
which the high American tariff has itself created. 


SIR FREDERICK: Do you mean, Brooke, that we are really, so to 
speak, as far as responsibility in this matter goes, tending to pass the 
buck to one another and not sitting down to see the problem as a 
whole and seeing what each of us can contribute to its solution? 
That is what you have in mind, is it? 


Mr. Brooke: Yes. I think that the consideration of the Ameri- 
can tariff must come first of all, because that policy which is main- 
tained by the richest nation in the world governs so many of our ac- 
tions. 

SiR FREDERICK: Having made the point about the American tar- 
iff, I think that I had better ask Barnes what he sees in British pol- 
icy, or in the American interpretation of the British policy, which 
sticks in the American throat. 


Mr. Barnes: I should probably report to you that a good many 
Americans seem to be worried about this whole problem of cartels. 
After all, we have the Sherman Act in the United States, and al- 
though opinions differ as to how well it works, most Americans real- 
ize that there is none in Britain. There is an impression in America 
that the British people and the British business firms and organi- 
zations are pretty fond of cartels. In fact, one of the reasons why 
many Americans are disturbed over what we have called here, this 
afternoon, a trend towards state control in Britain is a suspicion 
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that many of these controls, particularly so far as cartels are con- 
cerned, may be put into the hands of people whom you are trying to 
control and may, in effect, become big cartels operated my the state 
itself.s 


Sir FREDERICK: Yes, I see. I described Brooke a moment ago as a 
member of Parliament, but he also knows something about the mind 
of British businessmen. What would be their answer to what Barnes 
has just said? 


Mr. Brooke: I certainly do not want to run away from facts; 
none of us do; but I cannot believe that cartels need become a seri- 
ous stumbling block between the countries. 


SIR FREDERICK: That is a very important point, Brooke. Why 
is it so? 


Mr. Brooke: You see, it is agreed now by all the leading people 
in this country, in business as well as in government, that the full 
terms of international cartel agreements should be communicated 
by any British participants in them to the Board of Trade, which 
can then recommend that Parliament interfere if necessary. 


SiR FREDERICK: The Board of Trade is the equivalent of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the United States. 


Mr. Brooke: Then government policy has been declared, too, in 
an employment white paper which says that the government is go- 
ing to interest itself in controlling any restrictive or monopoly agree- 
ments. All international agreements, covering primary commodities, 
normally require government backing, if not government participa- 
tion. We have American participation in things like the Wheat 
Agreement and the Sugar Agreement. We do not quite understand 
the American position which seems to be to support cartel agree- 


5 See Edward Levi, Joseph O’Mahoney, and Redvers Opie, What Should Be | 


British and American Policy toward International Monopolies? a University of 
Chicago Rounp TaBLe transcript, No. 319, broadcast April 30, 1944, for a dis- 
cussion of American and British views on international cartels and for a, discus- 
sion of the Sherman Anti-trust Law. 
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ments for maintaining prices of primary products but to regard as 
very, very wicked anybody who tries to stabilize the price of any- 
thing else. 

Mr. LasKI: May I interrupt for just one moment? 

SiR FREDERICK: Yes, Laski. 


Mr. Lasxi: I think that what Barnes talks about in the American 
fears of the absence of a Sherman Act in this country can be, in a 
very large degree, minimized by the fact that we do, by convention 
and custom, what Americans have attempted to do by statute. I 
would like to add that, having lived long years in the United States, 
I have not been terribly impressed by the way the Sherman Act 
has worked. 

SIR FREDERICK: What Laski said about our way of doing things 
by custom and convention is certainly true, but I would like to hear 
Crowther come back here, because he looks at it, so to speak, from 
the general point of view. 


Mr. CrowTuHeEr: I have been straining at the leash. 
Sir FREDERICK: I saw it. 


Mr. CrowTHER: I sometimes think that I am the reincarnation 
of Senator Sherman and that no one in this country has done more 
shouting about the need for an anti-cartel policy in Great Britain 
than I have. I would certainly agree that every form of cartel, both 
domestic and international, should be approached with the very 
gravest suspicion. Nevertheless, it is also very necessary to keep a 
sense of proportion about the problem. I would not like an anti- 
cartel policy to go so far that all forms of organization of interna- 
tional trade were ruled out. I would not like it, for example, to rule 
out the Wheat Agreement which Brooke mentioned, which not only 
did the British and American governments agree upon, but which 
we were rather persuaded to by the arguments of the American gov- 
ernment. Let us not lose our sense of proportion. There are some 
forms of organization which you can call cartels which are good. On 
the whole I am against the subject, but let us not go too far. 
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Sir FREDERICK: That is about the size of what I thought you 
would say, Crowther. Although cartels is a subject which we might 
go on discussing for a considerable time, we must pass on to some 
of the other stumbling blocks that seem to be outstanding. Brooke, 
let us have another one. 


Mr. Brooke: I would like to mention the merchant-shipping 
position. You see, we here in Britain are an island; we must have 
a large sea-borne trade. We depend for our very existence upon hav- 
ing a great mercantile marine to carry the goods. For war reasons, 
it has been agreed between Britain and America that the big mer- 
chant shipbuilding program of the war should be carried out in 
America, so America will be left, at the end of the war, with most of 
the merchant ships of the world. Naturally, the British are waiting 
and wondering what America will do with them.° 


SIR FREDERICK: Do you agree, Crowther? 


Mr. CrowTHeER: I do, entirely. Nothing is closer to the heart of a 
seafaring nation than its merchant marine. However, at the same 


6 “The Combined Shipping Adjustment Board (which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. War Shipping Administration and the British Ministry of 
War Transport) coordinates the U.S. shipping pool (in January, 1942, a mere 
6,700,000 tons, now over 20 million) with the British-controlled pool including 
the merchant fleets of Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Greece 
(in early 1942 about 18 million tons). Through continuous consultation the U.S. 
and British agencies have split up the world’s shipping routes, have built not one 
but a dozen bridges of ships across the seven seas, have warred continuously on 
wasted cargo space” (‘The ‘Fraternal Association,’ ”’ Fortune, July, 1944, p. 250). 

“Prospects for shipping, while not so black as the investment outlook, are not 
very bright. Shipping brought in as much as £130,000,000 in 1937, when freight 
rates were particularly high, and averaged £105,000,000 for the three-year peri- 
od 1936-38. With British losses during the war and competition from a greatly 
enlarged American merchant marine as well as new Canadian, Australian and 
Indian merchant fleets, Britain can hardly expect to recover its pre-war shipping 
receipts. Although freight rates will probably be high immediately after the war, 
it is doubtful if at that time the British fleet will be large enough to earn the pre- 
war income. And in the long run even a large fleet may run into difficulty in the 
face of new competition and lower freight rates. It seems probable that the high- 
est return on British shipping in the post-war period will be somewhere between 
£80,000,000 and £90,000,000 a year... .’’ (Whidden, of. cit.). 
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time, I would like to add that if we think the Americans do not rec- 
ognize how we feel about shipping, we, on the other hand, have to 
be a bit imaginative about their attitude on civil aviation. We are 
an island; they are a continent. Their minds have been seized by 
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this new miracle of civil aviation to a greater degree than ours have 
in Britain, and they suspect us of trying to put limits and brakes 
upon this great new human invention. I do not think that we do 
want to put limits and brakes upon it, but it is most important that 
we should make it clear that we are not attempting to keep civil 
aviation in swaddling clothes. 


Str FREDERICK: Come on, let us hear the American voice again, 
Barnes. 


Mr. Barnes: Any American, I think, could well agree with both 
Brooke and Crowther on that, Sir Frederick. Both in regard to the 
question of shipping and that of civil aviation there must be some 
way in which our two nations can find methods of development 
which will not conflict with each other. 


Sir FREDERICK: Laski, you have been unusually silent. Come on, 
Laski. 


Mr. Lasx1: What I want to say can be put in a sentence or two 
sentences. Either we and the United States have got to understand 
one another in the whole field of international relations economically 
after the war, or there will be a mess so drastic and ghastly that it 
will make this war seem almost peaceful in comparison. 


S1R FREDERICK: Through for you, Laski. Come on, Crowther. 


CROWTHER: May I add a point? I entirely agree with Laski, and 
the word I want to underline is ‘‘understand.’’ What we need in this 
matter is not emotion and affection. It is not so much that we should 
like each other but that we should understand each other. The two 
countries have to have a different set of policies, because their cir- 
cumstances are different. Let us try to understand why they are 
different. 


Mr. Brooke: That is the best way, Crowther, of eliminating un- 
certainty and of eliminating the suspicions to which uncertainty 
may give rise. 
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SIR FREDERICK: I see that the finger of the clock is already point- 
ing near the end of this discussion, so I must try to sum it up. 

Let me remind you overseas that we are the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, bringing you a discussion by Freedom Forum, which 
is a group of men organized on an entirely independent basis to dis- 
cuss postwar problems. 

We are the first to recognize, as you have just heard from all my 
colleagues at the microphone, the importance of this kind of inter- 
change of opinion, and we are very grateful to the National Broad- 
casting Company of America and the University of Chicago RounD 
TABLE for giving us this unique opportunity. 

Let me repeat what I said in the middle of this discussion. I 
think that both countries are agreed upon the general objective. 
The difficulty arises on the question of methods, and one of the 
main difficulties arises from the American fear that British policy 
is going to be guided by government, centralized control which, in 
the American mind, is contrasted with the American resolve to re- 
turn to free enterprise. There are three things about that: First, I 
want to say that there is conflict in Britain about the principle of 
control. Crowther has reminded us that there is no escape from some 
form of control, owing to the inescapable position which we shall be 
in after the war. But it has also emerged in the course of this discus- 
sion that the extent of British nationalist emphasis on control will 
depend in very large measure upon United States policy, because 
America will be a powerful economic factor throughout the world. 

And so goodbye, America! We return you now to Chicago. 


The Round TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, was 
broadcast this week from London, England. The opinion of each speaker is his own 
and in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RouND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what are the differences in views between the 
United States and Britain on the following problems: 


a) Tariffs c) Cartels 
b) International monetary d) Shipping 
stabilization e) Aviation 


. Should the United States adopt a policy of free enterprise as the 
means of attaining high levels of employment? What problems 
will the United States face in adopting this policy if Britain goes 
all out for state controls to achieve the same end? 


. Do you think that Britain may go totalitarian and adopt and 
keep a system of state economic controls that may result in a 
“revised version of a corporate state’? Would a voluntary deci- 
sion by the British people after the war to continue state eco- 
nomic controls mean that Britain had ceased to be democratic? 


. Why would a postwar depression in the United States have very 
serious consequences for Britain? Should Britain and the United 
States agree to adopt a free-trade policy? Has the United States’ 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program proved itself as a solution 
for the problem of achieving freer trade? 


. How do the British views differ from the American views on the 
relation of the government to: housing, transportation, health, 
public works, economic security, and education? 


. Are colonial possessions a postwar economic stumbling block be- 
tween the United States and Britain? What are the dangers of 
economic nationalism after the war? 


. What political dangers, if any, do you see in the financial power 
which the United States will have in the postwar world? What 
character do you think America’s foreign investments should 
take, and under whose authority should they be made? Do you 
think that any international control of foreign investments 
should be set up? 


. What will be the advantages and disadvantages to the United 
States of a postwar international gold standard? What implica- 
tions does the revival of the gold standard have for international 
trade policies? . 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on ‘‘Issues Facing the Democratic Party,” 


broadcast July 9, 1944. 


At What A Price! 


One of your speakers on the RouND 
TABLE program said that the Demo- 
cratic party program in 1933 saved 
the capitalist system. It was the first 
time that I have ever heard anyone of 
the Democrats admit it—but at what 
a price it was saved! We who had al- 
ways worked and saved and had a 
little business were pinned to the wall. 
Today the best businessmen of my 
community are under six feet of earth, 
and the widows are buying war bonds 
to finance the murder of our sons and 
those of all nations.—A listener from 
Massillon, Ohio. 


x 


False Pretense of a Discussion 


Your radio broadcast today was 
a real surprise to me, for lexpect much 
in culture and open-mindedness from 
our great universities. However, your 
discussion on the issues of the Demo- 
cratic party was nothing more nor less 
than a political campaign for the re- 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with sly remarks and confusing inter- 
pretations of the recent Republican 
Convention. 

J doubt that the University of Chi- 


* 
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cago intends to carry on such a cam- 
paign, under the false pretense of a 
discussion.—A listener from Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


* 


Cleanest and Most Convinc- 

ing 

I would like to express my opinion 
on your discussion today of ‘‘Issues 
Facing the Democratic Party.” This 
discussion appealed to me as being one 
of the cleanest and most convincing 
presentations of political issues that I 
have ever heard.—A listener from 
Santa Monica, California. 


* 


Valuable Contribution 


Today’s Rounp TABLE on the is- 
sues before the Democratic party was 
very timely and very, very good. In 
fact, it was a most valuable contribu- 
tion to public thinking at this time.— 
A listener from Newark, New Jersey. 


* 


Gentlemanly 


I enjoyed the gentlemanly way of 
the participants in your RouND TABLE 
discussion today. How gallantly they 


put the notorious Clare Boothe Luce 
in her place! How well they discounted 
the very sarcastic remarks regarding 
old people!—A listener from Leonia, 
New Jersey. 


ae 


New Dealers; Not Democrats 


I was astonished and disappointed 
at today’s Rounp TaBLeE discussion. 
You introduced Senator Lucas and 
the North Carolina governor as rep- 
resentatives of the Democratic party 
in order to balance the previous dis- 
cussion by Republican representatives. 
Why do you not now truly present the 
Democrats by giving some time to Sen- 
ator Byrd of Virginia and/or some oth- 
er such member of a fine party? Yester- 
day’s program was not presented by 
Democrats but by New Dealers. Now 
let’s have a third discussion—A [is- 
tener from Wichita, Kansas. 


* 


Cheap Propaganda 


The University of Chicago Rounp 
TABLE has been a great source of in- 
teresting information and educational 
background. To that extent, I wish to 
compliment you, but, on the other 
hand, I want to censure you because I 
really think that of all the radio 


forums that I have ever listened to the | 
one yesterday certainly hit the nadir. - 


I did not hear the discussion on which 
you had the Republican office seekers, 


but I do not see how even the Republi- | 


cans could hold a candle to this one. 
May I make the observation that 


many living today are caught easily in © 


the unmitigated narrowness, intoler- 
ance, and, what I may call, the Nazi 


ideology, or the Fascist ideology, or | 


the Communist and the New Dea‘ 
ideology—all the same without a 
doubt... -e 


Some of you probably — 


have read Mein Kampf and other sup- | 


posedly authoritative works that ex- 
press the old idea of tyranny that so 
appealed and yet so does appeal to 
men of Roosevelt’s small stature... .. 
When I think of the RounpD TABLE 
prostituting itself to such cheap propa- 
ganda, I feel that it is no longer worthy 
of the space on my dial..... —A lis- 
tener from Alliance, Ohio. 


* 
Very Fine Talks 


I listened to your program on the 
air this morning and was very much 
interested in the very fine talks of the 
different gentlemen. Let us have more 
like it!—A listener from Kingman, 
Arizona. 


ak 
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